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The  Hull  consular  district  comprises  roughly  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  northern  section  of  Lincolnshire,  and  is  divided 
by  the  River  Humber  into  two  fairly  equal  sections  more  or  less  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  as  they  are  served  by  different  railway  sys- 
tems and  have  connection  only  by  ferry  across  the  Humber. 

Hull  is  the  chief  business  center  of  both  sections,  but  traffic  from 
the  south  of  the  Humber  tends  to  concentrate  at  Grimsby  (including 
Immingham)  so  far  as  the  shipping  connections  of  that  port  can  ac- 
commodate it.  The  Plumber  ports  are  Hull,  about  18  miles  up  the 
river;  Grimsby,  at  its  mouth  (the  port  limits  including  the  Kings 
Dock  at  Immingham,  6  miles  above  Grimsby,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Humber)  ;  and  Goole,  some  35  miles  above  Hull — at  the  head  of 
navigation  for  ocean-going  vessels.  The  district  also  includes  the 
North  Sea  port  of  Scarborough,  important  primarily  for  its  fisher-: 
ies  and  as  a  watering  place. 

Closing  of  Baltic  Seriously  Affects  Ports. 

The  trade  of  the  Humber  ports  was  very  seriously  disturbed  })y  the 
war,  for  their  greatest  volume  is  normally  with  the  northern  coim- 
tries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  closing  of  the  Baltic  was  a 
serious  matter  for  all  three  ports. 

Goole  in  particular  suffered  by  the  cutting  off  of  trade  with  Ger- 
man}'  and  Belgium,  which  v.'^ere  its  principal  sources  of  business. 
Grimsby  was  most  affected  by  the  curtailment  of  the  fisheries,  which 
occupy  half  its  population,  Hull  suffered  least  of  the  three,  because 
its  normal  traffic  is  most  widely  spread,  and  its  American,  Asiatic, 
and  other  long-distance  trades  were  but  little  affected — indeed,  in 
same  instances,  increased. 
Seed  Crushing  and  Oil  Extracting  Distinctive  Industry. 

The  distinctive  industry  of  Hull,  in  which  the  city  does  half  the 
work  of  the  LTnited  Kingdom,  is  seed  crushing  and  oil  extracting. 
The  production  of  oils  of  linseed,  cotton  seed,  rape  seed,  castor  beans, 
and  soya  beans,  and  the  residual  products,  seed  cakes  and  fer- 
tilizers, has  long  been  established,  and  the  last  months  of  the  year 
have  seen  the  addition  of  palm  kernels,  peanuts,  and  copra. 
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Extensive  paint  manufactories  have  been  a  natural  .development 
of  an  oil-profhuinp  center,  but  the  larjre  soap  factories  and  mar- 
pirine  phints,  which  would  seem  naturally  to  follow,  have  not  yet 
neen  established,  thoup^h  it  is  understood  that  a  mar<r:uine  maiui- 
factorv  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Selby  on  the  boundaries  of  this 
district. 

The  fisheries  and  the  production  of  dried  fish,  fish  oil.  ami  fish 
fertilizeis  employ  more  people  than  tlie  oil  trade.  Other  industries 
of  importance  are  flour  mills,  chalk  quarries,  and  cement  works, 
manufactories  of  oil-mill  machinery,  excavating  machinery,  and 
radiators  (American),  coal-tar  distilleries,  and  manufactories  of 
washing  blue  and  allied  products. 

Transportation  Hull's  Leading  Biisiness. 

Transjiortation  is  the  leading  business  of  Hull,  however,  and  the 
handling  of  the  butter  and  margarine,  eggs,  lard,  bacon,  sugar,  wheat 
and  barley,  and  other  I'oodstutls,  and  wool  and  otlier  raw  materials 
imported  by  the  great  inland  manufacturing  districts  of  the  Mid- 
lands and  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  machinery,  coal,  and  cotton  and 
woolen  products  exported  from  these  districts,  is  proi)ably  of  more 
importance  to  Hull  than  are  her  own  industries. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Grimsby  and  Goole  is  perhaps 
to  an  even  greater  extent  of  this  same  character.  Grimsby  trade  in 
1914  appears  to  have  fallen  oil"  in  every  direction  except  in  the  im- 
ports of  grain  and  provisions.  Imports  of  Scandinavian  bacon,  for 
example,  rose  from  216,524  hundi-edweight  in  1013  to  531,011  hun- 
■dredwelght  in  1914,  according  to  the  Grimsby  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
this  jiarticular  increase  being  due  to  the  transfer  to  Grimsby  of  lines 
normally  going  to  Harwich. 
Trade  With  the  TTnited  States. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  smaller  sections  of 
the  commerce  of  Hull.  In  declared  expoi'ts  to  the  Ignited  States  for 
1914,  as  for  1913,  the  Hull  district  stood  nineteenth  among  the  24 
American  consular  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  Hull, 
Grimsby,  and  Goole,  its  principal  ports,  ranked  in  total  voiume  of 
trade,  respectively,  third,  seventh,  and  twelfth  among  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  That  Hull  exceeds  Southampton  and  Glasgow, 
that  Grimsby  exceeds  Bristol,  and  Goole  outranks  Belfast,  \n  vol- 
ume of  trade  is  easily  overlooked,  for  the  great  trade  of  the  Huml)er 
ports  is  with  the  Continent  of  Eurojje. 

There  is  a  regular  weekly  line  from  Hull  to  New  York,  every  other 
boat  touching  at  Boston,  and  frequent  irregular  sailings.  During 
1914  there  were  15G  ships  that  took  bills  of  health  to  the  United 
States  from  this  office,  as  against  145  in  1913.  Of  these,  124  vessels 
of  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  3)52,131  were  original  clearances  from 
the  Huniber,  against  103  vessels  of  277.853  tons  in  1913.  Of  the  15C 
vessels,  112  cleared  from  Hull,  against  99  in  1913;  84  loaded  no  cargo 
in  this  district,  against  77  in  1913. 

First  American  Merchantmen  Since  1905. 

In  March.  1915,  two  American  merchantmen  appeared  in  Hull,  the 
first  since  1905. 

The  amount  of  cargo  shipped  through  Hull  to  and  from  the  United 
States  is  by  no  means  indicated  I  )y  the  declared  export  figures.  More 
is  invoiced  in  inland  districts  for  shipment  through  Hull  than  is 
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invoiced  in  the  Hull  consulate.  Besides,  there  is  normally  a  large 
transshipment  trade  from  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, India,  and  elsewhere.  The  war  cut  off  entirely  this  trans- 
shipment traffic  with  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Belgium,  and 
much  reduced  it  with  Holland,  France,  and  Scandinavian  and  Medi- 
terranean ports.  English  shipments  also  lessened,  as  the  output  of 
many  manufacturers  was  diverted  to  Government  work.  While  west- 
bound traffic  was  thus  lessened,  increased  shipments  of  grain,  pro- 
visions, flour,  oil,  copper,  lead,  and  miscellaneous  items  for  Hull  and 
for  transshipment  to  Scandinavian  ports  have  crowded  eastbound 
vessels.  The  competition  of  Manchester's  direct  line  to  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  felt  in  shipments  for  West  Yorkshire. 
Declared  Exports  to  the  TJnited  States. 

According  to  the  declarations  made  at  this  consulate,  the  exports 
to  the  United  States  during  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows : 


Articlas. 


Cement 

Chemicals,  drtiRS,  and  dyes: 

Acid,  carbolic 

Alum 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Barium,  peroxide 

Creosote 

Creosote,  oil 

Creosote,  saponified 

Cresol 

Disinfectant  fluid 

Fish  glue 

Glycerin 

Fertilizer: 

Guano 

All  other 

Fibers,  etc.: 

Bags 

Flax- 
Dressed  

Not  dressed 

Hemp: 

Manila  rope 

Tow 

Fish: 

Dried  cod 

Dried  pollock 

Herring,  pickled 

Fishing  gpar(trawls  and  parts) 

Fruits,  preserved 

Glue 

Glue  stock 

Hair: 

Cow 

Human  (orient  al j 


1913 


f  4, 73S 

11,559 
36, 175 
11,810 


£0,  C.12 
41, 478 


6,279 


24, 477 
83,335 

81,900 
11,017 

18, 992 

57,811 
15,  SIO 


i,ra7 

7,303 


1914 


S2, 698 

If.,  S44 

29, 852 

6, 669 

22, 346 

17, 479 

24,  SS4 

55, 756 

17, 557 

S,593 

4, 523 

0,077 

3,953 
89,536 

33, 167 

79,117 
20, 335 

1,542 
1,072 

19, 6S5 
1,368 
92, 101 
20, 348 
1,535 
0, 330 
6,923 

2,742 
6, 219 


Articles. 


Iron  and  steel, manufactures  o': 

Machetes 

Oleino 

Oils  (vegetable): 

Castor 

Colza 

Linseed 

Bape 

Rice 

Soya 

Sunflower 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors: 

Blue  (washing) 

Oxide  of  iron 

Paints 

Paris  white 

Ultramarine 

Paper  stock  (old  rope) 

Seeds,  canary 

Soap,  soft  olive  oil 

Stone,  cliffstone 

Vegetables: 

Onions 

Peas,  dried 

Wool,  etc.: 

Camels'  hair 

Camels'  hair  press  cloth  . . 

Sheep's  wool 

Cloth 

Bags 

All  other 


Total. 


1913 


$1,511 


164 
268, 057 


2,  485 
2,094 

2,810 
21,740 
5,835 
4,421 
16,842 


3,734 

6,578 
1,040 

82, 6:32 
11,388 
43,313 


50, 144 


1, 000, 4S1 


1914 


$1,408 
2,771 

77, 953 

318 

107, 621 

187,290 

5,  893 

12, 32S 

1,271 

27,632 
16, 727 
2, 264 
6, 210 
7, 06:; 
4,312 
5, 763 
1,540 
2,S6(i 

23, 638 

584 

;  53 

47,565 


6, 327 
8,230 
15, 575 


1,172,413 


There  were  $21,486  worth  of  dried  cod  fish  invoiced  for  Port© 
Rico  during  1914  compared  with  $3,953  Avortli  for  1913. 

Eeturned  American  goods  rose  from  $2,202  in  1913  to  $10,230. 
Of  this,  $1,500  was  for  bags  of  American  origin  sold  back  to  the 
United  States.    No  exports  went  to  Hawaii  or  to  the  Philippines. 
Goods  Not  Produced  in  District. 

Barium  peroxide,  flax  and  hem]),  human  hair,  onions,  woolen  cloth, 
and  rags  are  the  principal  items  in  the  list  not  produced  in  the  dis- 
trict. Eape  oil  was  the  largest  item  in  both  1913  and  1914.  Both 
vegetable  oils  and  chemicals  showed  increases,  but  the  prohibition  of 
export  of  many  of  them  did  not  promise  well  for  1915. 

The  total  value  of  exports  invoiced  to  the  United  States  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1915  was  only  $131,248  against  $241,545  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1914.    Carbolic  acid,  barium  peroxide,  flax,  hemp,  linseed, 
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and  soya  oil  were  not  shipjicd  at  all  in  the  first  three  months  of  1015. 
IJnrium  peroxiile,  flax,  and  soya  oil  stopped  abruptly  in  Au«^ust, 
1W14.  The  only  sliipnient  of  castor  oil  was  on  January  1.  Kape  oil 
fell  off  half  from  the  corresponding;  period  of  101-1. 

On  the  other  hand,  cresol  shipments  already  exceed  those  for  all 
1014:  in  fact,  the  shipping  of  cresol  did  not  begin  actively  until  about 
October  1,  lOU. 
Humber  Coal-Trade  Shipments — Special  Dock  Facilities. 

After  a  record  year  in  lOi;},  the  I  lumber  coal  trade  slumped 
heavily,  the  first  six  months  of  1014  showing  a  decrease  of  more  than 
050.000  tons  in  exports  (a  rojiort  on  the  Humber  coal  trade  was  pub- 
lished in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Keports  for  Aug.  4,  1014).  There 
were  hopes  that  this  depression,  partly  due  to  a  three  weeks'  strike  in 
April  in  the  Yorkshire  coal  field,  would  be  ofl'sct  in  the  .second  half 
year;  but  the  outbreak  of  v>ar  entirely  stopped  shipments  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Baltic,  and  hampered  shipments  elsewhere.  It  brought 
about  also  a  lessening  of  production  through  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
mines,  and  an  increase  in  insurance  and  freight,  at  first  moderate, 
but  by  November  rising  to  double  the  previous  rates.  Freights  from 
Hull  to  French  ports  advanced  from  about  i^l.TO  a  ton  to  $3.G5;  to 
Genoa  from  about  $2.10  to  $4.38,  and  even  to  $5.11  for  some  large 
vessels.    These  rates  held  through  December. 

The  slump  was  felt  the  more  keenly  in  the  face  of  large  extensions 
of  railway  sidings  and  the  opening  of  a  new  dock  with  special  facili- 
ties for  the  rapid  handling  of  coal  (described  in  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  for  Aug.  20,  1014,  p.  000).  Returns  for  January  and 
February,  1015,  showed  no  improvement,  and  there  was  no  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  recovery. 

The  sliipments  (exclusive  of  bunkers),  according  to  the  Port  of 
Hull  Annual,  were  as  follows : 


I'orts. 


iyi3 


1914 


Hull 

Goole 

Grimsby 

Immingham 

Total  exports 8,721.118  |     «.0ks,ss7 

Coastwise  shipments 2,574,016  |      2.251, 25S 


Tons. 

4,519,2W) 

1,30.>,4Q2 

l,lTO,n73 

1,73,",,  294 


Tons. 

2,968,.';ni 
86!>,  443 
SPO, 513 

1,360,130 


Total  shipments  (exclusive  of  bunkers) 11,295,134  I     8,340,145 


Bunker  coal  taken  from  Hull  amounted  to  1,258,601  tons,  com- 
pared with  1,530,*)80  tons  for  1013,  and  from  (irimsby  and  Imming- 
ham 000.180  tons,  compared  with  1.178,(507  tons  for  10i3.  The  figures 
for  Goole  are  not  given.  Allowing  for  bunkers  loaded  at  Goole,  the 
total  shipped  from  the  Humber  in  1014  probably  would  not  go 
beyond  11,000,000  tons.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  coul  for 
the  British  or  allied  navies.  The  movement  of  coal  at  Hull  was  as 
follows:  Receipts,  7.045,005  tons  in  1013  and  5,G52,«33  tons  in  1014; 
shipments  (including  bunkers),  0,002,042  tons  in  1013  and  4,0G4,115 
tons  in  1014. 

Russia  was,  as  usual,  the  principal  taker;  Finnce,  Sweden,  and 
Germany  next  (though  receiving  for  seven  months  only).  Loudon 
t(K)k  three-(|iiarters  of  the  coastwise  shijunents,  against  two-thirds 
in  1013.    South  America  took  147,133  tons,  against  270,305  tons  in 
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1913.  The  average  price  for  prompt  shipment  f.  o.  b.  Hull,  from 
January  to  Jiil}^  was  $3,53,  ranging  from  $3.28  in  February  to  over 
$4.87  during  the  April  strike. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  prices  ranged  from  $3.28  to  $3.41, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  stood  about  $3.53  again. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  Humber  ports  in  the  coal  trade 
should  increase  with  the  extension  southward  and  eastward  of  the 
workings  in  the  South  Yorkshire  coal  field  and  consequent  increase 
in  number  of  mines  near  these  ports. 
Oilseeds,  Oil,  and  Cake. 

Hull's  distinctive  industry  of  oilseeds,  oil,  and  cake,  in  which  the 
city  leads  the  United  Kingdom,  was  up  to  August  experiencing  a 
normal  year,  with  abundant  supplies  of  seed,  though  less  than  in 
1913,  and  a  good  average  demand.  The  financial  and  market  dangers 
due  to  the  war  were  met  in  close  cooperation  Avith  the  London  trade, 
though  there  was  some  friction  with  Liverpool,  and  the  suspension 
of  sales  for  future  delivery  and  the  limitation  of  spot  trading  to 
fixed  prices,  which  was  agreed  to  in  August,  was  rescinded  in  Octo- 
ber, largely  because  Liverpool  dealers  refused  to  hold  to  the  price 
fixed. 

The  war  diverted  to  the  United  Kingdom  quantities  of  linseed, 
cottonseed,  copra,  j)eanuts,  palm  kernels,  and  other  oil-producing 
materials,  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  Continent.  This 
kept  Hull  well  supplied  with  raw  material,  and  even  led  to  some 
expansion  of  the  industry,  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of  mill  labor,  like- 
wise due  to  the  war.  Palm  kernels,  copra,  and  peanuts,  not  hitherto 
dealt  with  in  Hull,  were  taken  in  hand,  especially  by  the  extractors, 
and  results  of  considerable  importance  are  hoped  for.  No  figures 
of  the  achievement  in  these  new  lines  have  been  available,  however. 

The  oil  trade  was  good,  especially  for  the  margarine  oils,  though 
the  demand  for  linseed  oil  slackened  Avith  the  lessening  demand  for 
paints  and  linoleums,  and  stocks  in  warehouse  are  consetpiently 
above  normal.  The  demand  for  cake,  fully  up  to  normal  before  tlie 
Avar  began,  has  been  still  better  since  that  time.  Present  conditions, 
it  is  thought,  fa\'or  the  industry  in  two  ways — b}'^  diverting  to  this 
market  supplies  of  seed  that  usually  go  elsewhere,  and  by  raising  the 
price  of  beef  and  mutton  sufficiently  to  stimulate  breeding  and  feed- 
ing of  live  stock.  Imports,  according  to  GoA'ernment  figures  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  chamber  of  commerce  figures  for  Hull,  Avere 
as  f  olloA\\s : 


Linseed  ' . . . 
Rapeseed^. 


Castor  beans . . 

Cotton  seed: 
Egyptian  . 
All  others. 

Soya  beans  . . . 


Articles. 


United  Kingdom. 


1913 


Quarlcrs. 

3,274.002 

205,5(30 

Tons. 
(iO,  277 


?3S, 78S 

37ii,  .544 

7(>,  452 


1914 


Quarters. 

2,451,77.S 

St)9,241 

Tons. 
50,  S3  0 


213, R75 

42.-),  093 

70,044 


Hull. 


Quarters. 

1,590.519 

130,855 

Tons. 
£0,031 


147, 400 
141,524 
03, 040 


Quarters. 
922, 718 
167, 8S0 

Tons. 
42, 907 


135,G0tt 
193,964 
04,511 


'  Chamber  of  commerce  flgurci  .arc  quarters  of  410,410,  and  424  pounds  added  indiscriminatel.v. 
2  Chamber  of  commerce  figures  arc  quarterj  of  410  and  424  p«und«  added  indisoriminatelv. 
» In  Hull,  mostlT  Indian. 
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Exports  of  Oils. 

There  were  0,OG2  tons  of  linseed  oil  exported,  against  7.545  tons  in 
IdV^;  1,817  tons  were  imported,  against  5.50-2  in  lOKJ,  a  net  export  of 
4.245  tons  against  2.048  tons  net  in  lf)13.  Of  cottonseed  oil,  3.t)l  1  tons 
were  exported  against  5.008  tons  in  1913.  Holland  was,  as  in  preced- 
ing years,  the  largest  taker.  Of  soya  oil,  5,277  tons  wei-e  exported, 
against  0,7('»1  tons  in  IDL"].  As  in  1913,  Italy  was  the  principal  taker. 
Some  soya  oil  was  imported  from  Dalny,  but  no  figures  are  available. 
The  exjiort  of  linseed,  cotton  seed,  and  soya  oils  together  in  1914  was, 
according  to  a  local  authority,  about  2(3  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
total  production  of  these  oils  in  the  Hull  district.  [A  review  of  the 
oil,  seed,  and  cake  trade  of  Hull  was  published  in  Commehce  Re- 
FOHTs  for  May  7,  1915.] 

Hull  paint  and  color  manufacturers  had  a  good  trade  until  August. 
Business  is  thought  to  have  slumped  onc-tliird  since  then,  chiefly  in 
exports.  As  in  1913,  the  manufacturers  have  been  favored  by  the  low 
i:)rice  of  linseed  oil,  but  they  have  had  to  contend  since  August  with 
scarcity  and  high  prices  of  aniline  dyes  formerly  procured  from 
Germany.  White  lead  in  early  August  rose  $14.00  per  ton,  but  has 
since  receded  to  former  levels, 

Coal-Tar  Products — Manufacture  of  Byes. 

The  Hull  coal-tar  distillers  report  a  year  on  the  whole  favorable. 
In  the  first  seven  months  trade  was  not  "brisJv.  and  the  heavy  produc- 
tion of  benzol  tended  to  depress  prices,  but  conditions  of  the  last  five 
months,  with  their  especially  sharp  demand  for  carbolic  acid  and 
toluol,  added  greatly  to  the  year's  income.  Creosote  oil,  ci-esol,  and 
carbolic  acid  are  regularly  exported  from  Hull  to  the  United  States 
in  considerable  volume.  The  export  of  carbolic  acid  is  prohibited, 
but  creosote  oil  and  cresol  may  be  expected  to  show  an  increased  ex- 
port, in  view  of  the  cutting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  supply  normally 
received  by  the  United  States  from  one  of  the  nations  at  war.  No 
figures  of  production  are  available.  Coal-tar  dyes  have  not  hitherto 
been  produced  in  Hull,  but  one  of  the  distillers  is  installing  a  plant 
to  extend  his  operations  to  dyes. 

North  Lincolnshire  Iron  Industry. 

The  North  Lincolnshire  iron  industry,  about  Frodingham  and 
Scunthorpe,  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  Conditions  in  this  pig-iron 
district  pointed  toward  a  period  of  slack  work,  when  (he  outbreak 
of  war  set  all  furnaces  going  to  capacivy.  Under  the  sliding  scale  in 
effect  in  the  district,  wages  kept  going  down  until  August,  when  the 
movement  was  checked. 

For  the  first  (quarter  of  1915  an  increase  of  22^  per  cent  on  the  basis 
has  been  declared,  corresponding  to  an  average  price  of  $20.14  per 
ton  for  hematite  pig  iron  in  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1915,  as 
against  $15.72  for  the  preceding  quarter. 
Regular  Imports  from  United  States. 

Among  the  regular  imports  of  Hull  from  the  United  States  are 
wheat,  (lour,  barley,  bacon,  lard,  lumber,  and  apples.  Some  three- 
quarters  of  the  wheat  came  from  United  States  j^orts;  practicall}'  all 
the  (lour  (142,809  hundredweight)  in  1914.  Most  of  the  (lour  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Canadian  origin,  as  is  some  of  the  wheat — perhaps  a 
third  of  that  credited  to  United  States  ports. 
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Hull  is  not  a  main  importing  and  distributing  center  on  its  own 
account,  and  American  exporters  must  reach  the  trade  of  the  district 
in  many  classes  of  goods  through  the  main  British  trade  centers  for 
those  lines.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  cases  American  goods  can  prop- 
erly be  sold  to  Hull  better  from  a  London  office  than  direct.  This 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  provisions,  grain,  lumber,  and  apples. 
At  present  the  abnormal  conditions  make  the  field  here  particularly 
favorable  for  the  supply  of  products  usually  obtained  in  countries 
now  at  war,  such  as  drugs,  dyes,  electrical  supplies,  glassware,  window 
glass,  and  lami?  shades,  for  example.  The  list  would  not  be  peculiar  to 
the  Hull  district,  but  would  apply  to  the  British  market  in  general. 
(An  extended  list  given  by  the  consul  at  Bristol  was  published  in 
Commerce  Reports  for  Jan.  9,  1915,  p.  129.  A  general  list  of  Ameri- 
can articles  suitable  for  English  markets  was  given  by  the  consul 
at  Manchester  in  Consular  Reports  for  July  9,  1914,  p.  168.) 
Grain  Imports  for  Three  Years  Compared. 

Grain  imports,  according  to  chamber  of  commerce  figures,  were  as 
follows : 


Articles. 


Wheat  (quarters  of  4S0  pounds) 
Barley  (quarters  of  448  pounds) 
Oats  (quarters  of  336  pounds) . . 
Maize  (quarters  of  480  pounds) 


1912 


4,200,356 
809,  790 
506, 110 
820, 048 


1914 


3,891,180 
272, 925 
305, 241 

876, 078 


Imports  of  flour  also  fell  from  211,576  hundredweight  in  1913  to 
142,869  hundredweight  in  1914.  The  principal  sources  of  wheat  and 
maize,  according  to  figures  given  by  the  Hull  Corn  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  Port  of  Hull  Annual,  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 

1913 

1914 

Countries. 

1913 

1914 

■WHEAT. 

Norlh  America 

Quarters. 
1,220,434 
1,218,614 
271,430 
334, 769 
889,811 
239,294 

Quarters. 

1,973,225 

'835,518 

415,947 

341,082 

310, 097 

31,638 

MAIZE. 

River  Plato 

Black  Sea  and  Danube  . . . 
Odessa 

Quarters. 
612,047 

15,115 
126, 994 

54, 841 

Quarters. 

558, 990 

Karachi 

236,531 

Australia 

87, 567 

Russia 

Others 

Total 

7, 523 

River  Plate 

Otters 

808, 997 

SeO,  620 

Total 

4,174,352 

3,907,507 

Advance  in  Cereal  Prices  Since  July. 

Hull  is  a  trading  as  well  as  a  milling  center,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  are  distributed  inland  by  the  network  of  canals 
radiating  from  the  Humber.  There  was  little  fluctuation  in  the 
prices  of  wheat  and  flour  up  to  July.  Since  then  all  cereal  prices 
have  advanced.  Hull  prices,  e.  g.,  for  IN'o.  2  hard  winter  wheat  and 
River  Plate  maize  were  (per  480  pounds  delivered  terms)  : 


Date. 


July  15 

August  15... 
September  15 


No.  2 

hard 

winter 

wheat. 


$8.03 
10.34 
10.52 


River 
Plate 
maizo. 


?5. 84 
7.79 
7.42 


Date. 


October  15... 
November  16 
December  15. 


No.  2 

hard 

winter 

wheat. 


$10.22 
11.44 
12.10 


River 
Plate 
maize. 


^.  57 
6.98 
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According?  to  the  Hull  Daily  Mail,  by  January  8,  1915,  cereal 
prices  had  made  an  averacrc  inc  lease  of  40  per  cent  since  the  outbreak 
of  Avar. 
Increased  Demand  for  ITnited  States  Lnmber — Imports  of  Lumber. 

The  Hull  lunjber  trade  in  the  first  half  of  1014  did  not  give  prom- 
ise of  equaling  the  record  figures  of  1913.  Large  stocks  carried  over 
and  antici))ation  of  falling  prices  lowered  imports  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  coming  of  war,  moreover,  depressed  the  1914  figures 
below  those  of  any  of  the  last  15  years.  Kussian  Baltic  su])plies 
stopped  at  once;  Swedish  supplies,  excepting  mine  props,  continued 
to  come  forward  until  November.  To  make  good  the  large  supplies 
of  soft  wood  thus  cut  off,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  demand  for  American  spruce,  fir,  and  pine  was 
thought  likely  to  continue  good  so  long  as  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
largely  cut  off  from  the  English  market. 

Buyers  have  been  interested  in  Pacific  coast  pine,  and  cargoes  have 
already  arrived  via  Panama  Canal.  Pitch  pine  and  oak  are  regu- 
larly imported  from  the  United  States,  and  poplar,  cypress,  and  gum 
figure  not  infrequently  in  the  returns. 

It  was  remarked  last  year  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for 
Oct.  5.  1914,  p.  G8)  that  American  exporters  of  cypress  and  spruce 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Baltic  woods  in  Hull.  Present 
conditions  appear  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  trade  on  a  permanent  basis.  Buyers  here  must  perforce  try  Amer- 
ican wood  in  default  of  the  usual  supply,  and  unless,  in  fact,  the 
Baltic  countries  can  offer  better  prices  after  the  war  part  of  this 
trade  should  stay  with  American  exporters. 

Imports  of  lumber  of  all  sorts  into  the  Humber  ports  are  given 
by  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  as  follows : 


Years. 

HuU. 

Grimsby. 

Goole. 

1013 _ 

1914 

Boirdftet. 

<J  504.372,000 

357,117,600 

Board  feet. 
2.54.052,000 
135.090,600 

Board  feet. 
10,7tl0.4'X) 
S,S26,600 

a  r,io,270,goO,  ti^fvrdinK  to  Covernment  statistics.    Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce  figures  are,  for  1918, 
606,500,400;  for  1914,  3'J7,153.2O0. 

About  one-third  of  the  Humber  import  is  "  hewn  timber,"  under 
Avhich  heading  is  included  a  large  quantity  of  mine  props,  the  trade 
in  which  is  an  important  item  to  Hull  and  Grimsby.  Since  the 
war,  mine  supplies  have  been  even  shorter  than  other  sorts,  and 
jlrenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  locate  new  sources,  especially 
in  British  North  America.  (Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  Oct. 
29,  1914,  had  an  article  on  the  General  British  Situation.)  In  the 
imjiort  of  lumber  Hull  is  exceeded  only  by  London  and  Cardiff^ 
of  all  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bulk  of  Cardiff's  im- 
ports are  mine  lumber  and  prop.s.  As  an  importer  of  sawn  lumber 
Hull  is  second  only  to  London.  About  13  ]ier  cent  (<f  the  total  import 
of  the  United  Kingdom  came  to  the  Humber  in  1913,  about  10^  per 
cent  in  1914.  During  the  same  period  London's  import  fell  from 
about  19.}  per  cent  to  about  17^  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of 
the  Kingdom. 
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Fisheries  of  Hull — High  Prices  Obtained. 

Wet  trawl  fish  landed  in  Hull  in  1914  amounted  to  74,718  tons, 
according  to  the  Port  of  Hull  Annual,  against  81,603  tons  in  1913; 
imports  of  Norwegian  and  Svredish  herring  to  46.555  tons,  against 
58,527  tons  the  year  before.  Trawl  herring  fisheries  were  a  failure, 
the  landings  reaching  only  1,492  tons,  compared  with  10,146  tons  in 
]913  and  8,506  tons  in  1912.  About  one-third  of  the  imported 
herrings  are  smoked  in  the  50  smokehouses  of  Hull  and  distributed 
as  kippers  and  bloaters.  A  considerable  export  of  pickled  herring 
goes  every  year  to  the  United  States  (3,226,814  pounds  in  1914). 

The  figures  for  decrease  of  landings  at  Hull  in  1914  by  no  means 
adequateh''  reflect  the  dislocation  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  Hull  landings  would  have  shown  a  greater  falling  oil  but 
for  the  diversion  to  this  port  of  one  of  the  Hull  fleets  Avhich  nor- 
mally lands  its  fish  in  London.  For  this  same  reason  rail  shipments 
from  Hull  in  1914  actually  increased.  On  January  6,  1915,  the  St. 
Malo  broke  all  records  by  receiving  $10,681.97  for  a  three-weeks'  catch 
off  Iceland.  The  figures  reflect  the  high  price  of  fish  rather  than  the 
great  size  of  the  catch. 
Grimsby  Suffers  from  Closing  of  Parts  of  North  Sea  Fishing  Area. 

According  to  the  Grimsby  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wet  trawl  fish 
landed  at  Grimsby  in  1914  amounted  to  149,266  tons,  against  179,231 
tons  in  1913.  The  British  fish  metropolis  was  badly  hit  by  the  war; 
considerable  parts  of  the  North  Sea  fishing  areas  were  closed,  and 
the  report  that  30  trawlers  had  been  sunk  by  mines  or  captured  by 
the  end  of  the  year  tells  significantly  of  other  dangers. 

At  first  many  trawlers,  both  at  Hull  and  at  Grimsby,  were  tiedi 
up,  and  all  along  it  has  been  necessarj'-  to  resort  to  the  Iceland  and 
other  distant  fishing  grounds.  Besides,  several  hundred  of  the  Hull 
and  Grimsby  trawlers  are  understood  to  be  serving  as  mine  sweepere. 

The  shortened  catch  put  up  the  price  of  fish,  in  spite  of  the 
diminished  percentage  of  North  Sea  fish,  which  are  more  highly  es- 
teemed. A  great  part  of  the  Iceland  catch  normally  is  converted  in 
the  hundred  odd  acres  of  drying  ground  at  Grimsby  into  dry  salt 
fish.  The  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  herrmg  drifters  did  not  visit 
Grimsby  this  year,  and  there  was  for  Grimsby  practically  no  herring 
season.  Usually  there  is  a  large  landing  of  herring  at  Grimsby  and 
a  large  export  to  Hamburg.  Grimsbj^'s  whole  production  of  fish 
meal,  a  concentrated  cattle  food,  prepared  by  extracting  the  mois- 
ture from  fish,  was  taken  by  Germany,  and  is  now  having  to  find  a 
new  market. 
Average  Daily  landings  of  Wet  Fish. 

Grimsby's  average  daily  landings  of  wet  fish  for  the  307  working 
days  of  1913  was  584  tons,  according  to  the  annual  report  on  sea 
fisheries  for  1913,  and  Hull's  w\as  262.  Hull  was  exceeded  by  Yar- 
mouth, with  512  tons,  and  Lowestoft,  with  397  tons.  These  last  two 
run  rather  heavily  to  herrings.  Scarborough,  in  the  Hull  district, 
averaged  27  tons  daily  for  the  same  number  of  daj's. 

Preliminary  returns  for  1914  show  that  the  total  landings  in 
England  and*^  Wales  fell  from  16,152,374  hundredweight  in  19i3  to 
10,124.948  hundredweiirht,  while  the  value  decreased  only  from 
$50,303,497  to  $39,589,192.  The  derangement  of  Eiiropean  fisheries 
is.  graphically  described  in  the  National  Geograi^hic  Magazine  for 
February,  1915  (with  illustrations  of  Grmisbj^). 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  fruit  tnulo  of  Hull  sufTerod  sov(Mvly.  The  cossation  of  im- 
])orts  from  (Jenniiny  and  Kianrc  in  Aujjjiist,  and  from  lii>l«;ium  ii 
liUle  later,  with  the  fjonoral  deran<;vment  of  that  re<2;uhuity  of 
service  so  necessary  to  i)erishable  «;oods,  reduced  the  imports  from 
4.7:?;J.HOr>  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  lOlJi  to  '2,751,H7H 
]>M(ka«;es  in  1014.  The  iuijjort  of  apples,  however,  almost  doubled 
(stated  in  i)acka<2:es,  in  wliicli  boxes  of  about  40  pounds  and  barrels 
of  about  rJ5  pounds  are  mixed  indiscriminately)  : 


Countrios  of  origin. 


1913 


1914 


America  (Now  York)... 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 
J'ortugal  and  Spain 

Total 


18,460 

ix.na 

12,906 


38,719 
37,679 
16,533 


49,539 


92,931 


Supplementing  the  original  statistics  of  apple  imports  from  the 
Vnited  States,  the  following  figures  for  1914  are  given,  reduced  to 
precise  weight:  13,417  barrels,  representing  1G,771  hundredweight, 
and  2r),802  boxes,  representing  9,488  hundredweight.,  a  total  of 
2i},'2od  hundredweight. 

American  apples  exceeded  all  previous  years  since  1907.  Direct 
receipts  of  Au.stralian  and  Tasmanian  apples  began  in  1913  with  two 
shiploads;  in  1914  there  were  four.  The  import  figures  are  not  a 
close  indication  of  either  the  trade  or  the  consumption  of  the  dis- 
trict. Considerable  quantities  reach  the  Hull  market  by  rail  from 
London  and  from  Liverpool  and  a  great  part  of  the  direct  receipts 
go  to  inland  cities  or  arc  reexported.  Reexports  to  Kussia  have 
grown  since  the  war,  replacing  supplies  formerly  obtained  in  Ham- 
Inirg.  Bananas  ai-e  not  directly  imported  to  Hull,  but  pass  through 
the  port  in  quantities  ($l,()()3/i09  Avorth  in  1913)  in  transit  from 
Liverpool  to  north  Euroi)ean  countries. 

Increased  Imports  of  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Imports  of  hemp  and  flax  showed  an  increase  over  1913,  notwith- 
standing that  for  five  months  Russian  Baltic  supplies  were  cut  oif. 
Totals  received  at  Hull  were:  Of  hemp,  0,349  tons  against  5,527 
tons;  of  flax,  1,771  tons  against  701  t(ms.  Russian  hemps  were  high 
throughout  the  vear,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  war  thev  jumped  from 
ji  range  of  $2l4';i3  to  $218.99  per  ton  to  one  of  $330.92  to  $340.0G, 
and  tows  from  $130.20  to  $14()  up  to  $191.00.  Italian  and  Indian 
liemps  likewise  advanced,  but  Manihi  slightly  fell. 

Greater  Facilities  for  Dealing  With  Mineral  Oils. 

The  oil  jetty  at  Salt  End  has  gi-eatly  increased  the  ])ort's  facilities, 
present  and  potential,  for  dealing  with  mineral  oils.  Here  are 
storage  tanlvs  into  which  oil  can  be  jnimped  from  tank  .ships  and 
out  of  which  it  flows  into  railroad  tank  cars,  barges,  or  wagons  for 
di.stribution.  The  jetty  extends  l,r>00  feet  out  into  the  Humber  and 
r.ccommodates  .ships  at  any  state  of  tiie  tide.  The  storage  tanks 
already  constructed  are  (>  behiUging  to  the  .\iiglo-Saxou  Retroleum 
Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a  caiKicit/  of  l()/)00  tons,  frnd  10  bt-longing  to  the 
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Anglo-Mexican  Petroleum  Products  Co.  (Ltd.),  and  holding  about 
40,000  tons. 

Some  30,000  tons  were  received  at  the  jetty  in  1914.  Adjacent  to 
the  jetty  an  area  of  about  187  acres  is  available,  ample  to  provide 
storage  plots  for  all  the  oil  companies  that  desire  to  use  the  jetty. 
The  maximum  rate  of  discharge  from  a  steamer  at  the  jetty  is  500 
tons  per  hour  by  the  use  of  two  pipes.  Oil  at  present  stored  there  is 
benzine,  kerosene,  and  fuel.  Bunkering  arrangements  are  provided 
for  oil-burning  ships. 

Before  the  building  of  the  jetty  three  companies  had  oil  storages 
at  Hull — the  British  Petroleum  Co.  (Ltd.),  at  Dairycoates,  5  tanks, 
with  a  total  capacit;^  of  8,870  tons,  and  a  corrugated  iron  building  to 
store  1,000  gallons  of  "motor  spirit"  in  2-gallon  tins;  the  Homelight 
Oil  Co.  (Ltd.),  at  Dairycoates,  2  tanks,  holding  5,000  tons  of  oil; 
the  Anglo-American  Oil  Co.,  (Ltd.),  at  William  Wright  Dock,  6 
tanks,  holding  7,541  tons.  It  is  expected  that  these  companies  will 
remove  to  the  new  jetty  to  share  in  its  superior  facilities. 

Chief  Oil-Distributing  Ports  of  United  Kingdom. 

The  chief  oil-distributing  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  are,  in 
order  of  import  in  1913,  Thames  Haven  (London),  Manchester, 
Avonmouth  (Bristol),  Liverpool,  Barrow,  Hull,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Sunderland,  Plymouth,  Glasgow,  and  Southampton. 

With  HulFs  new  and  superior  facilities,  and  the  great  inland  manu- 
facturing district  which  is  nearer  Hull  than  to  any  other  of  these 
ports,  the  outlook  for  vigorous  growth  is  bright.  Tank  steamers 
have  been  coming  regularly  to  the  naval  oil  station  at  North  Killing- 
holme,  but  no  figures  are  available. 

Since  November,  1912,  there  has  been  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  Hull, 
a  tank  for  the  storage  of  molasses,  with  a  capacity  of  2,700  tons. 
From  its  opening  to  Januarj^,  1915,  some  13,000  tons  had  been  im- 
ported, chiefly  from  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Kepublic  (San  Pedro 
de  Macoris).  This  molasses  is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
compound  feed  cakes  in  connection  with  the  Hull  seed-crushing 
industry. 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding. 

The  total  net  registered  tonnage  v»'hicli  paid  dock  dues  at  Hull  in 
1914  was  5,307,674,  a  decrease  of  1,384,144  from  0,691,818  tons  in 
1913.  This  was  the  smallest  year  since  190G,  when  5,054,766  tons 
paid  dues.  In  1899  it  was  3,983,726  tons,  and  in  1889  the  tonnage 
was  3,036.502,  The  decline  may  be  charged  to  the  war.  The  traffic 
Vvith  Germany  and  Russia  ceased  abruptly,  that  with  the  Baltic  ports 
of  Sweden  was  impeded,  and  that  with  Belgium  ended  in  October. 
Trade  Maintained  Under  DiiReulties. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Hull  is  the  leading  British  port 
in  traffic  with  Eussia,  and  that  her  trade  with  Baltic  and  nearby 
continental  ports  is  the  leading  section  of  her  trade,  it  can  be  realized 
how  serious  the  dislocation  of  Hull's  shipping  was.  Hovvever,  trade 
with  Russia  was  kept  up  to  some  extent  through  Archangel  and,  when 
that  port  was  closed  by  ice,  by  rail  across  Norway  and  S^veden  from 
Christiania  or  Trondhjem,  and  steamer  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
to  Finland,  or  by  rail  from  Trondhjem  to  Tornea.    This  last,  unfor- 
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tunalflv.  involvod  liO  miU's  sltMljre  haul  fnun  the  Swedish  terminus 
at  Kaimiiri  to  the  Finnish  tcrniinus  at  Toinen.  Trade  with  Denmark 
and  Sweden  was  kept  open  with  Danish  and  Swedish  vessels.  For 
a  lime  also  IJiitish  vessels  were  withdrawn  from  the  trade  with 
ll.)llaiid.  (lioiiiiii  the.v  i-esinried  the  service  later. 

Nolwitlistandin^'  the  decline  in  volume  of  trade,  frei<i;hts  to  and 
from  the  Ilumlier  have,  lor  re;is<ms  <:enerally  ell'ective  all  over  the 
world,  advanced  i)henomenal]y.  and.  in  i)lace  of  the  low  freijjjhts  and 
])rosi)ects  of  lavin<i;  up  siiips  wiiich  ruled  in  the  early  months  of  1014, 
the  talk  Avas  of  Government  action  to  reduce  freight  charges. 

Vessels  Launched  in  Humber  Area — Marine  Engines. 

There  were  121  vessels  launched  in  the  Humber  area  (nearly  all  at 
Hull.  Selhv,  lieverlev,  and  (Joole)  in  1014,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
(m.soO,  as 'against  115  vessels  of  Ga.TTT  tons  in  11)18.  Of  these,  84 
were  lishing  vessels,  mostly  trawlers,  against  73  in  1913.  The  aver- 
age tonnaije  of  the  trawlers  built  increased  from  about  '2G0  tons  the 
previous  vear  to  over  275  tons.  This  tendency  to  increase  in  size 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  extension  of  fishing  in  distant  waters  (Ice- 
land, the  White  Sea,  etc.).  The  largest  trawler  of  the  year,  the 
Marco,  of  034  tons,  was  built  for  a  French  owner  for  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries.  The  largest  ship  of  the  year  was  of  8,300  gross  tons; 
three  others  were  above  (5,700  tons. 

The  three  leading  fiiins  in  Hull  produced  marine  engines  of  50,675 
horsepower  in  1014.  a  decrease  of  8G-2  hoi-sepower  from  1013. 

It  is  noticeal)Ie  that  the  output  of  merchant  ships  from  the  Hum- 
l)er,  though,  of  course,  not  comparable  with  that  of  the  Clyde,  the 
Tvne,  or  the  Tees,  Avent  ahead  in  1014.  Avhile  all  the  others  fell  off 
heavily. 

Extension  of  Facilities. 

The  year  has  seen  a  nuirked  increase  in  port  facilities.  On  June 
•20  the  ncAV  King  George  Dock  Avas  opened,  Avith  .si)ecial  facilities  for 
large  vessels  and  the  rapid  handling  of  grain  and  coal,  and  the  oil 
jetty  at  Salt  End  Avas  inaugurated  May  17,  Avith  the  arrival  of  the 
steamship  Artemis.  The  largest  steamer  yet  arrived  is  the  i^an 
Xfaarlo,  Avith  15,000  tons. 

To  meet  the  growing  coal  exports  the  Xorth  Eastern  Railway  Co. 
built  a  ncAv  yard  just  outside  Hull,  Avith  miles  of  sidings  for  storage 
of  coal  in  cars  aAvaiting  .shipment.  At  CJrimsby  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  fish  docks  Avas  in  hand  Avhen  the  Avar  broke  out.  A  scheme 
of  general  improvement  of  the  River  Humber,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,S-2S,101,  under  consideration  at  the  outbreak  of  Avar,  Avas 
dropi)ed.  The  expected  direct  service  from  Xew  Zealand  was  started, 
but  Avas  suspended  on  account  of  the  AYar.  This  and  other  attempts 
to  divert  to  Hull  trallic  of  the  Midland  and  Yorkshire  industrial  dis- 
trict, Avhich  now  goes  through  more  distant  ports,  will  have  to  await 
the  return  of  normal  conditions. 

Proposed  Work  on  Waterway  Will  Increase  Humber  Traffic. 

The  city  of  Xottingham  is  i)r()moting  a  scheme  to  enlarge  the 
Avaterway  from  Nottingham  tluough  the  Trent  to  the  Humber.  If 
carried  through,  this  will  add  materially  to  the  Humber  trallic.  The 
Xatioiud    Radiator   Co.,   tlie   Briti.sh    sul)si(liary    of    the   American 
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Eadiator  Co.,  is  transferring  its  head  office  from  London  to  Hull ;  its 
works  have  long  been  established  here.  The  year  was  marked  by  the 
first  arrivals  from  the  Pacific  coast  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
Lumber  importers  in  particular  are  interested  in  the  possibilities 
thus  opened  up. 

Hull  Municipal  Enterprises. 

Th:;  city  of  Kill  owns  and  operates  its  own  waterworks,  street 
car  s^'stems,  gas  works,  telephone  system,  and  electric  light  and 
power  plant,  besides  holding  $486,650  of  stock  in  the  Hull  &  Barns- 
ley  Railway.  It  also  operates  for  its  citizens  a  public  art  gallery, 
public  libraries,  museums,  markets,  baths,  cemeteries,  a  crematory, 
and  an  insane  hospital,  and  has  under  consideration  a  public  abattoir. 
The  opeiations  of  the  waterworks  and  the  telephones  extend  over 
considerable  areas  outside  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  municipal 
gas  plant  divides  the  city  with  a  private  company. 

Notable  events  of  the  year  were  the  inauguration  of  half-penny 
(1  cent)  fare  stages  in  May  and  the  purchase  of  the  Government  tele- 
phone system  in  the  Hull  district. 

The  street  car  receipts  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  were 
$787,156,  a  decrease  of  $20,157  from  the  preceding  year.  This  de- 
crease, the  first  in  the  16  j^ears  of  the  tramway's  existence,  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  policy  of  free  rides  for  soldiers,  of  which  about  100,000 
per  week  are  given. 

The  halfpeny  stage  fares  seem  to  have  justified  themselves 
financially  from  May  to  August,  before  war  conditions  arose.  The 
maximum  fare  on  any  line  (the  longest  is  3^  miles)  is  1  penny  (2 
cents)  ;  half  that  before  9  a.  m.  Some  small  extensions  of  track 
Avere  made  during  the  j^ear. 

Municipal  Telephone  System  Holds  Unique  Place. 

The  Hull  municipal  telephones  are  the  only  ones  in  Great  Britain 
now  outside  the  control  of  the  British  post  office.  Originally  the 
city's  telephone  system  was  started  in  competition  with  the  National 
Telephone  Co.  When  the  latter  was  taken  over  by  the  Govermnent 
it  was  not  deemed  desirable  that  the  city  should  remain  in  competi- 
tion with  the  post  office.  After  much  negotiation,  the  postmaster 
general  consented  to  sell  to  the  city  the  ])lant  in  the  Hull  area  for 
$936,427.  and  on  May  6,  1914,  the  city  authorities  assumed  complete 
control  of  the  local  service,  with  full  rights  for  long-distance  con- 
nections over  the  })ost-office  system. 

The  city  authorities  have  made  a  general  increase  of  their  former 
competitive  rates.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1915,  $34,066 
from  the  surplus  income  of  the  tramways  and  $72,998  from  the 
waterworks  were  applied  to  the  relief  of  taxation,  and  $48,665  and 
$72,998,  respectively,  will  be  so  applied  in  the  ensuing  year.  The 
other  municipal  enterprises  have  not  yielded  sufficient  profit  to 
justify  taking  anything  from  the  incomes. 

Steady  Advance  in  Cost  of  Living, 

The  cost  of  living  has  steadily,  though  irregularly,  advanced  since 
the  1st  of  August  in  this  district,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  newspapers  teem  with  notices  of  higher 
wages  asked  or  conceded.    The  city  of  Hull  is  meeting  the  situation 
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I>y  ^rnntinji?  to  its  semiskilled  and  unskilled  workmen  a  special  war 
honus  (if  T;i  cents  ])ov  week  for  those  receiving;  less  than  $7.80,  and  49 
cenis  to  those  receivinjj;  $7.:5()  or  more,  an  advance  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
for  the  lower  ratin<2;s  and  10  |)er  cent  or  less  for  the  hiijjher. 

The  city  i^^  Jil^o  meelinix  the  advances  in  standard  wa pes  in  trades 
where  it  competes  with  private  employers.  Conditions  in  IIull  are 
not  i)ecidiar  and  are  siilliciently  indicated  by  tiie  Kconomi.st's  index 
number  of  prices  for  (ireat  Hiitain.  which  for  March,  ll>15,  was 
8,805  in  comparison  with  2,507  for  March,  li>14,  or  150  per  cent  of 
the  average  prices  of  the  years  11)01-1!>05,  against  118  per  cent  m 
Mtirch,  li)14.  This  is  the  liifrhest  price  level  since  IHGG.  It  indicates 
roiipiilV  that  $1,11«  in  March.  1014,  would  buy  as  much  as  $1,502  in 
March,^U)15. 

PLYMOUTH. 

I»y    CoilMill   .loHcpIl    <J.    SI«-l»l««-""<- 

Last  year  1,134  vessels  of  3,460,814  tons  arrived  at  Plymouth  from 
foreiixn'ports,  while  1,101  vessels  of  3,29l),481  tons  sailed  in  connection 
with  Uie  foreii2:n  trade  of  the  port.  o-,^  n-^rx 

The  corresponding  figures  for  1913  were  1,218  ves.sels  of  3,81  (,929 
Ions  arrived,  and  1^227  vessels  of  3,791,880  tons  sailed.  There  is  a 
falling  oil'  of  848,514  tons  to  be  recorded,  but  the  decline  is  attribut- 
able aTone  to  the  war.    The  comparative  details  are  as  follows: 


Claires. 


.Sailing 

Steamers 

Sailing  (in  ballast)... 
Steamers  (in  ballast;. 


Total 


DI^P.^RTUnE."?. 


Sailing 

Steamers 

Sailing  (in  ballast) ... 
Steamers  (in  ballast ) . 


1913 


1914 


Vessels.       Tonnage.       Vessels.       Tonnage. 


217 

683 

45 

273 


1,218 


Total 


94 

181 
141 
Ml 


1,227 


23,978 
2,558.043 

25,. 326 
1,210,582 


3,817,929 


132 

(X)9 

52 

341 


1,134 


12,712 

219,073 

28, 406 

3,531,089 


3,791,880 


70 
142 

87 
802 


16,355 
1,944,830 

25,120 
1,480,503 


3,466,814 


8,310 

95,39(» 

22, 784 

3,172,991 


1,101 


3,299,481 


Imports  Received  Principally  Through  London. 

The  district  is  not  a  manufacturing  (me,  and  the  bulk  of  the  im- 
ports of  both  home  and  foreign  manufacture  are  purchased  through 
agencies  in  the  large  distributing  centers,  and  principally  through 
London.    No  statistics  of  imports  are  at  this  time  obtainable. 

Such  American  goods  as  have  been  marketed  in  this  di.strict  since 
August.  1911,  have  becMi  and  must  continue  to  be  .shijiped  to  Lond(in 
or  Liver])ool,  and  thence,  chielly  by  rail,  to  riymouth.  Orders  Avill 
be  small.  i)ayments  delayed,  and  ct)nsignments  subject  to  excessive 
freight  charges,  delays,  and  risk  of  total  loss. 

Other  than  for  such  business  as  may  be  done  through  London  and 
Liver[)ool,  the  district  has  not  for  the  la.st  half  year  and  does  not 
now  present  a  favoiable  market  for  direct  .shii)ment  of  American 
♦roods. 
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Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  from  Ph'mouth  to  the  TTnited  States,  Avith  their  vahies, 
for  1913  and  1911,  according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  American 
consuhite.  vvere  as  f ollo^vs : 


Articles. 


Antiques 

Arseiiio 

Baskets 

Brushes 

Clay 

Fi.ih 

Leather 

Machinery  ... 
Pictures 


3, 
1, 
4, 
1,813, 
IN, 
1 


«39 

243 
220 
703 
SiO 

,  GOl 
574 


S509 
2,513 

2,0ii7 
5,933 
2,012,22o 
10, 468 
1,041 
232 
IG, 775 


Ai  tides. 


gausajre  casings 

Spirits 

Stone  

Willows 

Woolen  goods  and  v.-oo 
All  others 

Total 


1013 


SI, 753 

113,557 

19,141 

292 

9S1 

3,035 


1,985,943 


S6S5 

127,086 

24, 8SS 

2,000 

52,149 

2,992 


2,262,852 
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